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ABSTKACT 

The two papers represent the result ot a four-week 
7th and Bth grade unit entitled the Caesar Dnit. Organized using 
primary sources, the basic oaterials sere a selection of Cicero's 
letters and Caesar's Coisnientary on the Civil Har. The first paper, by 
the classrooiB teacher of the urit, coEtains brief factual inforiaation 
about the icaterials, children, and classrooi cocditicns, and records 
the author's impressions. Six children selected from public and 
parochial schools in the Carcbridge, Massachusetts area participated 
in tho daily one-hour classes. The classes concentrated on sources of 
and reasons for conflicts in the accounts of Caesar and Cicero. The 
author's evaluation of the course centers around difficulties in 
translations, the need for backgrcund information, and relevant * 
materials. The second paper records events from the pcint of view of 
a linguist and offers suggestions about the relation cf linguistic 
skills to the ability to read, study, and write history. Ifae 
necessary skill of critical reading is discussed in terms of the 
students' ability to infer information from written material- The 
author reports results of a test given students in which they were 
asked to point out the amfaicruities in selected quotations. The 
difference between students interacting with each ether as oppose-l to 
interacting with the iiiat*?rial is also discussed. (Author/KC) 
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/ ^ Introduction 

"7^T/ir /tA? jiapers that follow are both based on the same ex- 
p^en^ dufing the summer of 1964: a four-week study, by sev- 
enth arvilci^hth grade children at the Morse School in Cambrid^,e. 

frtain materials relating to events in late 50 and early 49 B.C. 
The first paper is by Richard Emmett, the classroom teacher for 
this unit. This jKiper records his impressions; it also contains the 
basic factual information concerning the materials, the children, 
and the classroom conditiom. The second paper, by Dr. David 
McNeill of the Center for Cognitive Studies at Harvard Univer- 
sity, records the events from the point of vicnv of a linguist and 
makes some suggestiom, based on daily obserjoations, about the 
relation of linguistic skills to the ability to study, read, and "write" 
history. 

Both of these fxipers were originally written for intramural 
use and circulation only. However, they were judged to be of 
interest to a wider audience, and accordingly they are here re- 
produced for larger, though still very limited, cireidation. We 
hope that persons engaged in curriculum development in other 
snd?ject areas — whether at ESI or elsewhere — will find them 
useful We also hope that teachers, principals, superintendents, 
psychologists, ami historians, to name but ^ few, will want to 
read them. 

In the interest of speed ami economy, no elaborate editing 
was attempted, nor are any pretensions to scholarship made. If 
these papers will succeed in stimtdating discussion and cofitro- 
versy about teachiiig and learning they will Jiave served their 
function. 

Peteb Wolff 
Editorial Director 
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Report on the ''Caesar Unit ''-1964 

Vy RicJtard S. Emmett, /r. 

In the stimmer of 1964 wo cornpletoci a four-week teaching 
session on the "Caesar I'nit,'* using the materials previously as- 
sen^hled for ESI. The session invoKed six children frcnn the 
CanihrUlge area who were attending the ESI suninier school 
at the Morse School in Cajnbridge. These children volunteered 
to attend an additional one-hour class in the afternoon, aftiT 
conipleting their regular morning program. 

The six children were drawn from several diiferent public 
and parochial schools in the area. They were: Dennis Avery 
(grade S); Puul Antonopoulis (8), Debbie Whm (8); Juan 
Everete/e (8); David Callanan (7); and Paul Leonard (7). 

There \seri' Rs v one-hour classes per week, lasting from IM) 
to 2:{X) p.m. On several occasions, howexer, a numht^r of the 
children stayed on well beyond the regular finishing hour, to 
ct> inue the discussion or to raise new issues. Classes were held 
in one of the regular Morse classrooms. Ordinarily we sat around 
a hoHou' scjuare of desks, altliongh different arrangem(*nts wert* 
used for sessions at which slides were shown or in whicl) the 
class uas disided into two working groups. This flexible and 
informal kind of Si-ating arrangement seemed to work well al- 
though it i.s certainly not vital. 

I ser\'ed as teacher at all sessicms and did the neei»ssar\^ 
planning. Regular obsorx'ers includtxl Sally Scully t)f ESI, who 
kept a very full record of each class session, and David McNeill 
of the Har\ard Center for Cognitive* Studies. There were a num- 
ber of irregular obser\i'rs, including Peter \Xo]& of ESI, and 
Jerome Bruner, Director of the Harvard Center ffjr Cognitixc 
Studies. Tlie children set»med to accept the presence of adult 
obser\ers with equanimity. 

Frecpiently. usefid discussions were held beft^re and after the 
class sessions, reviewing the material e<wered, the methtxls usixi, 
the response of the students, and the future of the Caesar l^nit. 
Sally Sciilly was able to do som<» prc^liminary research on the 
existing sources and on possible additional s>ources and materials. 
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David McNi'ill pn parrd three tests winch sought to analy?:c 
the ahihty of the children to uso this kind of material etrectively 
and HI the final week met with si veral of the children indiN'idually 
\o f?o over the results of these tests. 

\Miik' tlu» conditions at Morse this summer were ideal in 
many respects for condnctinji^ this kind of a si^Nsion, it should be 
ni)led thai on many afternoons llu* heat and humidity were hi^^i 
and that the children came t6 the class after a relatively full and 
intciise nMjrjiin^. It should also In' noted that we did not feel 
that Wf should assign hfunework for this class, in N'i<*w of the 
seasfm and tlu» clnldri»n's other lommitments. However, two of 
the Ntndt^nfs did ilo stn\)v outside nuiding on their own initiative. 

It is difficidt to make any definite statements concerning the 
xelati^ e ahility of these childn»n since \\v had no records indicat- 
ing their performance un standard aptitude and reading tests. 
On the other hanil. fnnn the wry nature of the class, one can 
infer that thi-si wen* children witli a high degree of academic 
inc*ti\aiion (h'ri\i'd from some sourciv One* can also say, in gen* 
eral. that eacl) child showed a considerahlt^ dc^gree of ahility in 
at h-ast some areas and y^t found u consideralile challenge in 
tlu* materials and in thi' demaiids of ihv class sessions. Finally, 
ntnie oi the children had mijre than a very fragn^entary back- 
ground in Hquum history. 

Apart from these common attributes, thvrv was a c*onsiderabIe 
\ariation in classroom perforiuance, both from day to day and 
froui one child to another, Dennis, for e.sanipre, was quite weak 
in his analysis and use of spetjfic writtt^n muttTial but indicated 
a high degree of curiosity and initiative, a retentix'e memor>\ a 
fairly wide range* of interests, considerable shrewdness and grc'at 
tenacity. Da\'id got morc^ than l>t*nnis from what he read, also 
Iiad a good mem{)ry and retaini^d an o!5jective approach; how- 
ever, he tired early and ga\'t* up c^asily, preferring to compromise 
or relapse into silena^ rather than to continue grappling with 
an issue. Juan was strong on intuition but rarely used the ma- 
terials constructively, fie .shot fast and furiously from thv lip, 
generating much ncjisc% scoring a few buirs-e\H*s and regi.siering 
a vast number nf complete misses. He also was the only class 
menduT to go through a perifKl of open disaffection for the 
course, although he later isought strenuously to **restore" his 
image. Paul Leonard was a slcnv Reader, inarticulate and passive, 
but he would f)ecasionally, through careful reading, pick out 
key points that the others had hurried by. The best students in 
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REPORT ON THE "CAESAR UNIT^ — 1964 

the customary sense wora Paul Antonopoulis and Debbie, tlie 
fonncr having an edge on intuttioa 

The basic materials used were a selection of Cicero's* letters' 
and Caesar s Commcntanj on the Civil War ( particularly chapters 
1-U). In addition, short selections from Plutarch, Suetonius, and 
Lucan dealing with the crossing of the Rubicon were used, as 
was Polybius' description and analysis of the Roman Constitu- 
tion.^ About eighty slides were shown,'* over five sessions, in 
conjunction with the written materials and with various maps 
(particularly a relief map of Italy produced by the U,S. Army), 

Most of the class tinie, especially in the first two weeks, was 
de^•^t^d to the oral reading and a close analysis of the tw^o basic 
sources. Through p<*rsist(*nt teacher questioning, either direct 
or in response to student questions and comments, the basic in- 
formatiiu and issues were slowly (often very slowly) developed. 
The pic lire was ran^ly complete or %\'holly accurate, but many 
errors ahd uneertaintit^s wvtc clarified later by additional ma- 
terials or by a further round of questions. The children, in gen- 
eral, seenicfl to find this approach demanding, sometimes frus- 
trating, but stimulating. 

The nature of tlie cHsis in Rome was the first general subject 
i:)ursncd, and about iwo weeks w ere devoted to this topic. After 
opening wit)) Cicero 303, we initially concentrated cm the earlier 
letters to and from Cicero (266-298) and then switched to 
Caesar's vi^rsiou of the events of tiic first week of January (Chap- 
ters 1-6). Tlie Cac^sar version was then compared to Cicero 
300 — llie first exploration of two sources describing the same 
events. * 

The first week was devoted largely to the discovery and 
analysis of additional conflicts, both within the Caesar commen- 
tary (\Miere did the tribunes join Caesar?) and bet\veen Caesar 
and other sources. The first such inter-source conflict concerned 
the crossiiig of the Rubicon. Far more* attention, however, was 
devoted 4o the^ conflict between the Caesar and Cictio versions 
of the eve nts innnediately following the occupation of Rimini. 
The discovery of this twifiict involved some slow, painstaking 

^ LHtrrs from Thr Letters of Cu vrn, it. Evolyn S. Shtiikhnrj:h, 

Lomlon. !899-]0i)5. 

-Plutarch. lAjc of Caesar: Suetonius. "Jnlins Cars;ir" m Thr Lives of 
tlw Tiielvi' Cac^iars: Ln<an. PharmlUi: P(>1yl>ius, The Histories. Bk. VI. 

Thrse ^luU»s vvt'ie taki'n Ia' Hurkr of Life Nfagn/inr f'>r ESL The 
photouraphi r followed Cars^ir\ rnuie irvm Havcnna to Hrinchsi, taking 
approxijnately 50(X) pliot<^maphs. 
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woflc and required the eflEective use of a larger amount of ma- 
terial than had been true hitherto. After a slow, difiicuh day I 
decided to split the class inU} two working groups, each using 
one basic source. Once the two groups had worj^ed out their 
respective chronologies, the issue was joined and the debate 
raged long and loud. Some of the early arguments were mis- 
directed, dimcd at the other team rather than at the other source. 
Only slowly and tentatively were the children willing to accept . 
thejact that the sources were in direct cx)niiict, and there were 
many suggestions of compromising the issue. Moreover, even 
when asked to explain the conflict in writing, ail the students 
adopted the most innocuous theories - none was willing to take 
the ^losition that Caesar or Cicero had deliberately distorted the 
sequence of events. In general there seemed to be a great 
backlog of imquestioning faith in the printed word. 

Although the conflict of ev idence issue continued to flare up 
during the final week, most of the last days were devoted to 
following Caesars drive down the peninsula. One particularly 
successful session was sgcnt in locating Corfiniuu) ( not on their 
maps) by means df the clues in the Caesar text, then exploring 
the implications of its location with the aid of the relief map 
(using eyes and touch) and finally introducing the slides and 
trying to relate them to wliat they had read and to what they 
felt and saw on the relief map. 

For the final sessions the children had been asked to read 
portions of Polybius' descripti<m of the Roman Constitution, 
written about 100 years before the Civil U'ar. This source stim- 
ulated an interesting and useful discussion in which the students 
compared Polybins' view and analysis to the picture they had 
reconstructed from the Caesar-Cicero sources in the first two 
.weeks. They were able to perceive and articulate quite success- 
fully the shift to a condition where militar>' power was paramount 
although most of the political forms were preserved. 

In general, my regard for and interest in the Caesar Unit 
svere increased as a result of the summer session. However, 
there is much that can and should be done before the Unit is 
generally used. First, I became more acutely conscious of the 
unnecessary barriers created by this particular Cicero translation. 
Second^ it would seem that some review should be undertaken 
to determine whether additional letters should be included *and 
whether some letters might be eliminated. In a brief review 
of the Loeb edition of the letters to Atticus, I did find two letters 
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that st-emtHl to give a clearer picture of the background of the 
crisis ( Attieus VII, 1. 9). Third, there arc some instancti? where 
the Caesar transhition is oixm to question. Chapter 5, ct>iiceming 
the tribunes jtjining Caesar at Ravenna, and Cliapter 8 ("At this 
juncture") are eases in point. Fourth, I do feel that some back- 
grcmnd information on Pompe>% Cicero and Caesar and on prior 
vwnis directly relattnl to tlie crisis of 49 B.C. would raise the 
levc^l of student comprehension of the issues without destniying 
the tensions, conflicts, duubts and disctweries that make the 
present collection of sourtx's so rewarding and so adaptt*d to 
student involvement. Fifth, I think that additional basic infor- 
mation on Roman transportat i<m should be made more readily 
availubh'. to a\oid some of the rather fruitless and dubious at- 
tempts to ri'ctmstruct the chronolog>^ of events. Sixth, further 
wmls could wt*ll be dtme, to help teachers to isolate the specific 
problems that arc preseiU in the materials and to indicate specif- 
icalh what materials are most relevant to each problem and 
how they may be most i'ffi'ctivt K used. 
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Some Linguistic Skills for 
History Students 

htj David MtSnll 

Thi- Car>ar \ 't\\t lu^prs to Uadi fiiston' by havinf? students 
rxainirit <1«Hinnrnts. SikIi siuirss as the CavsAV Vint iniglit 
aiin^'M' ili pt Uils ou at !< ast tilings: t!u* slucU'Uts skills for 
infi niuu iiihntnation troin writti ii sources a:ul, thv t<Mclu'r*s 
. al>iiit\ t»i ^niilr this prutfss. ()( (.oursis thiTc ajv otluT cU'trrnu- 
naotv iif tiu- Muc CSS <>{ thr i nit. hut these two h\\vv obvious 
iinpcMtantr. To a (Ir^rci*. I Ihlicst' they dvv intrrcluui^fabli'. 
li this is true, tlu' partial inlt'rrha]ii;rahil]ty <»! Uat'lur's ability 
and studnifs' skills laii he ftunril to pt da^ti^it a) advanfagc* in 
(hat a It'ss ulUc tt*aclu'r fan hv iiunprosati'd hy iuipniving stu-^ 
drnts' skills. Yrt, such interchaoi^rai>ilit\' poses a dantjer, for 
thrir is (he cnj i rspfMiihni^ pnssibilit\ that skilHul tcaehing N\ il] 
pnArnt stnch'Hls iicHO (!i'\fl<ipinu thrir skills. In s'lcu'l, tht'iv is 
protect ioti to he Uained aiiainst both the ele\-er teacher and the 
inei^ one b\ fixing explicit consideration to the language* skills 
of hist<ny stnileuts, 

In what tollcms, I try in analyze tht'se languagi' skills and 
(lesiribe mjs eiforts la stntly some of them. I am certain the 
list is not ccnuplete. Nor are these skills cntireK' linguistic; the 
line hei\\et-\ >^laiig iiaue auvl ci»gnition disappears son)eulu*rc in 
tlu- Caesar t ' u i l^^Tv^ lihTFhkl M n i Id be sei^u as a cruile and brief 
first approsimation to a dt\seNj^tioti of what stmh jits nnist do — 
linguistically or otherwise* — inymjer to study biston^ from dw- 
unients. 

The heart 4)f the Caesar I 'nit is infereuccMnuking. I want to 
differentiate at the onts(*t lu'tueen ailnal reasoning on the one 
hand arid organization of the materials of diought on the sitlier. 
I iK'Iievc the lUfficully 11 and 12 year-old children have fn working 
with doctunentii is not iji being "logical. " I think that is the easy 
part. Hatln r. tlu y ha\ f tremble in getting tbeir materials properly 
organi/e<l. It is in this n^alm that the students' linguistic skills 
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and the toaclicr's unrelenting qiieslioning are important and, to 
u degret\ inttTcliangfable. 

The basic skill, supporting all others, is reading critically. 
"Criticar is not the name for what I mean, but I have been 
unable to tliink of a Ixitcr one. Critical reading is not the same 
as reading fluently. It is, instt*ad, something like an ability to 
see the conntitations of sentences. The critical reader gets beyond 
the material literally referrt^ii to and perceives that the sentenci* 
is rele\ ant to a larger domain. My assunjption is that the parallel 
bi tN^ven critical reading and fonnal reasoning is ver>' close. The 
literal contents of sentences are premises; the connotations are 
the conclusions. The problem for the student who would become 
a critical reader is to trc*at stnitences premises on which to 
base conchisions, a prol>lem which is complicated by the fact 
that propositions in sentences are rarely arranged in syllogistic 
form. Moreover, there is nothing in the sentence itsdf which 
triggers this n ali/ation of c*onnotation, so the difficulty of alerting 
.students to iH)nnotation is formidable. 

An f^xainple will clarify what is meant here by connotation 
and ilie relation csf connotation to inferena^ 

"Several Pompeian contingents swelled Caesar's ranks 
and ot!u*rs increased his caNalry strength/' 

In addition to what it says about what happened to Pompey*s 
troops, this statcn»cnt pertains to their loyalty. The implication 
is that tliey N\ere not r<*liable. This (»>;ampU* is particularly obvious 
for the reason that the sentence really has just one proposition 
and so there is.no probU in of organization. However, note that 
the .sentence itself does not contain information on the loyalty 
of Pompey s troops. If one were to carry out an analysis of the 
sentc»ncc in the manner of Katz and Fodor, ncme of the readings 
would be "PompcN* s troops are disloyal." There are no automatic 
ndes of English grammar which guide the reader to connotative 
information; he must ferret it out for himself. 

Much of historical rcxonstruction appears to depend on using 
connotation in this sense, flowever, my evidence is that the 
principal difficulty for II and 12 year^olds in learning history 
from docunicnts c«)mes precisc»ly at this point. Except in the 
simplest cases, they are unable to use written sc»ntenees as prem^ 
iscs from \\ hich to infer additional information. 
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Testing 

I gave studenbJ in the Caesar class a set of quotations from 
Cicero's letters and Caesars Comme$itaries on the Civil Wars. 
Xfost quotations were one sentence long; some consisted of two 
sentences. Most were taken from documents the students had 
not yet seen. Questions were appended after each quotation 
which the cliildren had to answer. 

The students worked with pencil and paper. Later, I inter- 
viewed the sttidents. The quotations were of two types. In some, 
the questions could be answered on the basis of^p information 
contained in the quotation; i.e., the answer to the question was a 
connotation of the quotation. In others, the quesficuts weie un- 
answerable. These quotations were ambigjous in Uiat at least 
t\vo connotations of the quotation were answers to each question. 
An example of an unar»biguous quotation is the one given above 
about Pompcy^s troo^ defecting to Caesar. An ambiguous quo- 
tation is the following: 

"Caesar wrote; 'All units of the 13th were recalled from 
their garrison stations and we moved in the direction of 
Osimo. The town was occupied under Publius Attius 
^anis. 

The quotation provides contradictory answers. The ambiguity 
focuses on the verb ^'was** in the second sentence. This is beoiuse 
cruc^I information is lacking, namely, whether there was a battle 
over Osinio and if Aere was, did it occur t /fore or after Varus' 
occupancy? If there was no battle, Varus was on Caesar's side. 
If a battle ocxnirred and it came after Varus' occupancy, Varus 
was on Pompey's side; but, if the battle came tKjfore, Varus was 
on Caesars side. In order to recognize tlie ambiguity of this 
quotation, a student would have to generate both answers; it 
would be desirable if also he realized what it takes to disam- 
biguate the quotation — information about the battle. 

All quotations, ambiguous or not, had the question Xan you 
tell?** after them. Thus, the students had to discriminate ambig- 
uous and unambiguous cas«. It seemed possible that the children 
would not do this, even whenlhey could correctly Infer informa- 
tion from ui^mbiguous quotations. All other thin^ being eqml, 
there is at least twice as much to do cognitively when spotting 
an ambiguity as when inferring from an unambiguous passage. 

The results are laid out in Tables 1, 2, and 3. The children 
gave much the same answers to all the questions. Whatever skills 
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this text engagc*d, tlien, sei'in to have been possessed by the 
chilrlrt n in general Tlirce of the quotations led to corrett infer- 
ena's, three to incorrect inferences ( Table 1 ) . It is clear to in- 
ttn'tion that the three quotations whieli k*d to corroct inference^ 
are "easy** in contrast to tlu? three which' did not. The basis of 
this intuition.'*! beheve, is awarenesis of the number of proposi- 
tions w hich must hv ct)nsidertKl in order.to reacli a correct answer. 
By talking here about the number of propositions which require 
consideratit)U. I an) lumping together at least two distinct pro- 
cesses. One is cumparing propusitions, as, for example, in noting 
an anibigtiity. Here information must be held simultaneously 
in nund. The other proct^ss is inferring information on the basis 
of infoynution already inferred. In this ease, each successive 
step is a sunmiar\' cjf what has gone on bi fore, and information 
can he \\()rked on succc^ssively. In both easi^s. how t ver, the child 
niniit <irgani?.e materials, and the larger the number of proposi- 
tions, the more difficult the probU in of organization will be. 
More cari'ful work will dislinguish the successive and simul- 
taneous cases, but that has not been done here. 

In Ta!)le 2 is th^mnuber of correct answi'rs to eacli question 
in relation to the nundnT of pu^positions which had to be con- 
sidered. These restdts are not partictdarly orderly in their details, 
mainly because of the question invo]\ ing three piopositions which 
every student anj^wered correctly. The question u as *is Pompey 
a traitor or hero?'' Since the students uere generally anti-Pom- 
pc*iuns, the correal answer "traitor " came easily and need not have 
bi^en mferred from the quotatiim. Moreover, part of the quo- 
taticm said that Pompes' behaved "dishonorably," and while this 
was not logically sufiieient to ci^nt'lude that Pompey had been 
a traitor, ever\* student cited that passage during the inter\*iew 
to explain his answer. 

Aside from this question, however tlie general finding is that 
the number of propositions \shich nnist be ctmsidered affects 
accuracy of inference. This is the principal e\ idence that a major 
difficulty for II and 12 year^lds in gating infonnation from 
documents is organizing n^aterials for ijjference. The remedy 
here would be to find wa> s which tin' stuilents can use of ordering 
the propositions of a sentence in terms of importance. One pos- 
sibility, which is discussed b^low, is that intonation can assist 
this proct^ss. 

Table 3 shows how often the children opted not to answer 
the substantive qu(\sti(ms after ambiguous quotatioitsf The residt 
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(k'ft lialf of table) sccrns to be tliat the option was rareh' taken, 
winch means tl at the students did not usually det^et anibij^uotis 
cjiMjl.ifinns. llu'ii' is one exception in ({uotaticui "5. It said, "Such 
an itlea ne\er ucinrix*d to oiu' friend Punipe\' in iuinier times, 
anil least ot all in tins contrDVCrv) T!ie ({uestion w as "Is the 
u l iter acensini; or ileiending *l\)inpey in this .sentenci'." Tw(^- 
(liinls nl tilt* stnilents rightly siiiil they coufd not tell. ILmeM^r, 
this seems rnit to be hecansi* they spied an anihintiit\ . NMien 
i!ifer\ir\\ttl. Kn\\\ one ( Debbit*) was awari* that interpretation 
o< the tpiolation nqnired knowing whether tlie' idea referred to 
was a good om* or a had oui\ 1 think tlu* troulile here is that 
qnoiafiun 5, unlili' the other anibignities. recpiin^d the students 
tn eutistder si'Veral pvoptisif ions, i*\en tor tl.ein to be misled info 
answernn^ the substanli\f (piestii)n. They had to assign sonje 
vahit' to the idea reti'rred to in the quotatinu — vithiT good or 
bad - and then in\ert this \alne because Poiupey had not con- 
sidi'ied the aU a. In short, when saying they could not answer 
the chddreu meant the sn!)st.n)tiM* c|uestj<ni was too dilficull. ' 
It so. it IS the onK case where the children recogui/ed their t)wn 
lumtatj(^iis — ])!it more cm this lielow. (Jtlier ambiguities 

A\rrt' usualK sci'u us inttu prelabk*. In the easi* of quotation 7, 
wlfiih j<; the oue about Publius Wirtis ocenpyitig ()>inio. tin* 
results t lear Tlu* i hildren l asily infened one of the two 
answers biit niA-er (I'xcept, again, for Debbie) both. Of the five 
thildien wlio^auswered the substantive cpu^slicm, three* said \*arns Tj 
\^as on ('atsars side. !\\o thought he was on Pompt^ys side. 

i^)notation 2 was vers diffitult. and for a sp<»eial ri-ason, \\\ 
qiiotatious 5 aud 7. the ambiguity is si^mantic: it arises from the 
pussibihh oi doubh interpreting one word — "i^^'^" tin* case 
of T)^ was" m tlie casi» of 7. In ({notation 2. <ni the other hand, 
th(» ambigmty is pragmatic. There is not a single word which is 
am!)]gunns. Hather, tlu^ interpn tation changes, depending on 
what one jui.igines was the writer's stati* of mind. The quotation 
read : 



"Casear wrote to Cicero: *I beg of you that I may avail 
•myself of ytnir advict'. infiut^nce, position, and support 
u\ e\ ers' kind.* 

--Does Causar (4)nsider CictTp to be his ally?'' 

^ The cunbiguity of this (pHJtation c-onu*s from the p«?ssibiliiy tliat 
* (aicsar was nuc criain of Cicero and thus wrote a conciliators' 
senteiK e or two, IIo\M»\ er- f*\(Ty cluld thought the (piMation 
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meant tliat Caesar considered Cidero to be an ally. Unanimously, 
the word **beg" was tht reason: one begs from friends. 

Pragmatic connotation must he most interesting for the his- 
torian, but if quotation 2 is representativ e, it is a type of inference 
most difficult for children to make. During tbe inter\^iew, I was 
usually able to persuade the students that quotation 7 was am- 
biguous, but I had no success with quotation 2. The problem 
.seemed tu hv that in pragmatic ambiguity there is no qnc wofd 
on which the double interp|-etation is focused. This is a problem, 
however, only bi Cause the children find it difficult to draw any 
pragmatic inferences at all. The difficulty of pragmatic inference 
is indexed by the children's devotion to the word **beg." con- 
sideration of wluch might have been helpful in the case of a 
semantic ambiguity but not in the case of ^lis pragmatic one. 

In any futun^ work on thesV problenjs, the selection of quo- 
tations shotild hr done with much greater care than I devotc*d 
to it. The left side ui Table 2 is not really interprctable. Quo- 
tation 5 turns out U) have been too difficult to test fairly the idea 
that childn^n can detect ambiguities, and quotation 2 involved 
pragmatic rather than semantic connotations. The i'vidence that 
children overh^ok^semantically ambiguous quotations cx)mes from 
just quotaticm 7. I would suggest that in future work grammatical, 
semantic, ar;d pragmatic ambiguities be studied separately, with 
variations built into the semantic cases in terms of tlie number 
of propositions to he considered and the types of aignitive oper- 
ati«)ns to he pe,rformcd (e.g., inversion, comparison, etc.), 

Assunung it to he true tha*t 11 and It years-olds cannot detect 
ambiguous quotations, one eonserpience would be that the chih 
dren uiil over-interpret documents. They will accept whatever 
reading they happen to not'\ Such seems to have been the case 
for the students in the Caesar class. Another effect, parallel to 
over-inttTpretation. occurs for those unambiguou:i quotations 
wliich are toi) diifieult for the chiklrcn. We should call this 
misinterpretation. It arises because the students do not seem to 
rec(^Uui/t» wheU ihey fail to comprehend. The right half of Table 
3 shows the number of times the students opted to say they 
could not ansNSi'r substantive (piestions after unambiguous quo- 
tations, ' The optiou Mas \'irtually never taken. Recalling from 
Table 1 that most nt the cjnestScms ditcr quotations 3 and 4 were 
not ausui'red correctly, these results suggest that the children 
were answering (juestions mainly because questions were there. 
It uas not important \\hether the childrcu had answers to give. 
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My impression is that the question, not the quotation, is a suffi- 
cient condition for inferring infonnation. These children seem 
not to committed to the uiateriak as such, and I wonder if 
tliey can always recognize an answer when faced with one. 

Intonation 

The main shortcoming these students seem to have in Ifeming 
from documents is an inabihty to n»ad critically. The trouble 
appears to Ik* in organizing the materials for thought: quotations 
wliich required the students to put together two or more propo-^ 
sitions usually brought disaster* This was tnie of botli the am- 
bignons and unambiguous cases. In this section I want to suggest 
a remedy. The fiinlings here are based more cm my introspections 
than on observations of children. The introspection is that spoken 
* material seems to l>e more easily organi/.t^d than written material. 
What makes the differenct*, I think, is intonation." When I read 
a complex passage of prose aloud, I tend to distribule stress and 
pitch so as to rank order* the logical propositions contained in 
the passage. In case I do not understand the passage, I try 
various combinations of pitch stress. I think this is done by all 
adults as a matter of ctnirse. The children of the Caesar class, 
in e^mtrast, nsually read prose with completely non-English 
patt«>rns of intonaticm. Howevc% the children appanmtly can 
be heliKKl by intonation, which implies that their difficulty witli 
uTitten materials lies in siving them us something outside normal 
(spoken) languag(^ 1 suspect then* is a reason for this. It is 
that ♦throughout elementary education, children are carefully 
protect(*d from prost* in which connotation plays an important 
role. Thus, they iiever see the possibility of using tlu*4iUral 
content of written sentences as premises on which to l>ase con- 
clusions, nor have they had practice organizing materials for the 
purpose of drawing conclusions. I imagine the vSvvi of such 
training is to create a curious ^'literary'* form for the children 
in which written language is conceived to bi» largely separate 
from spoken language. In their spoken language, however, in- 
tonation is abundantly us€»d, and I su|5pose ii-^*r\'es an organ- 
izational function. The probleu) th{'n is to overcome thv children's 
**literary'* st> le by n^storing intonation tti their interpn^tation of 
written material. 

Consider the following passage: 

"What temis from Caesar coifkl there be that were pref- 
erable to Ponipey's abandonment of his cxnmtry?" 
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— Did Eonipcy accept Caesars terms? 

— Should Ponipoy have accepted Caesars terms? 

— Did Pompey leave Italy? 

— Should Poinpey have left Italy? 

This passage is anihignous in at least three ways, perhaps more. 
It is veiy difficult fur adults, not to mention children. Each of 
its thvvv readings lias a different pattern of answers to the four 
questions. One of the readings is inferior since it does not specify 
exactly the answers to all the questions: in this reading, the 
tcrms^were for Pompc»y to h»ave the country. The two other 
-readings are njoie inleri^stiu^'lor present purposes, Tr>- to sec 
the quotation as critical of Carsar. The pattern of answers is 
mf-m>-ycs'-ycs\ The gist of the quotation under this reading is 
that Caesar is at fault f<ir having offered ver>' bad terms; Pompey 
rightly rejecttd them and left Italy, If one reads the quotation 
aloud, try ing to encode this meaning, extra-heavy stresses and ex- 
tra-high pitches w ill fall on What, Caesar, couU, h(\ and possibly 
prcferalilc. Also, I think juncture is introduced after each of these 
wH)rds. The rest of the senteocv is read ss ithout juncture under 
normal intonaticni. IntonationWiere selects the guilty -party, and 
knowledge of guilt is the main organizational principle through 
wliicli ansuc*rs tt> the four ({urstions can be inferred. In fact, one 
can partially answer each questicm from tlie general proposition: 
Caesar ^vas wrong, Poi'upey was right. 

Now'tiy to see the quotation as critical of Pompey. In this 
case tht* pattern of answers is tjcs-nO'-tut-fjcs. Reading the 
quotati(jn aloud with this meaning in mind, the extra-heavy stress 
and extra-high pitch moye to Pomyajs. abandonment, and 
country, again marking the guilty person. The gist of this reading 
of the quotation is that Caesar offered inferior terms; it would 
have been letter to lea\ e Italy; but Pompey accepted the terms 
and remained at home. 

Not surprisingly, the children imidv little sense of this qtio- 
tation in writtc^n form. Moreo\'er. it developed during the inter- 
view that Ustcnin<^ to tlie qtiotation did noi provide much help. 
Rtit the indications are that when the child managed to read it 
expressively himself, answers to the questions more or less fell 
into placi'. One student, Paul A., after listening to me read the 
quotation (under the critical-to-Pompey interpretation), w^as not 
able to unravel the sentences. On request, he imitated my read- 
ing, and the following, took place: 
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Paul: (reads, placing special emphasis on could) Oh! What 
terms from Caesar could there be that Ponipcy preferred more 
than leaving hi.s euuntr) ? So, 'yes'' to the first question. 

Inter\ie\ver: The second question? 

Paul: (pause, diiring which he reads in a whisper) According 
to wlioever wrote this, "no." But Ponipey did. This guy thought 
**no/' Ponipey shouldn't have. 

Inter\'iewcr: How about "did Ponipey leave?'* 

Paul: No, he didn't. 

Inter\ iewer: Does this mean the best thing Pompey could 
do is to leave the country? 

Paul: \u not the liest. but it mean« "why didn't he leave the 
countr) instead oi accepting Casear s terms?" 

Inteniewer: St), how about the last question? 
Paul; Yes. 

Paul .\. was eU'ver at adopting uiy intonation patterns. Most 
of the others had h'ss skill and, also, less siiccess \N ith this quo- 
tation, rnfortunately, this result is confoimdt^d with Paul's gen- 
eral ability, which is ctnisiderable. But Pauls ability does not 
alter the fact that he was helpeil by expressively reading the 
quotation, and tluTc is no reason to assume children of U»ss ability 
would not be helped by tlie same approach. If the suggestion 
is not too silly, I would say that students in the Caesar class will 
be aided b>' coaching in dramatic reading. 

A Note on Motivation 

I n)entioned a!)ovi» that the students seemed not to be corn- 
mitteil to the materials. That w^as in connection with answering 
questions, but tin* same lack of commitment appears in other 
situations. At least, this is one way of kK)king at what happentxl 
to the Cai^ar class during the third week of instniction. 

One of the choicest parts of the Caesar I'nit is a conflict of 
evidence bt*twt»en the students' two major sources, TliC issue 
eonct*rns the sequi*ncc of events after Caesar crossed the Rubicon. 
According to Caesar's commentaries, first there w^as a failua* of 
peace negotiation with Pompey, then Caesar occupied several 
key cities. A reconstruction based on Ciceros letters reverses 
the sequence. First Caesar occupies the cities, then he negotiatt*s. 
In order to present the conflict, Richard Emmett, the classroom 
teacher, divided the class into two groups, one working from 
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Cicero, tlie other from Caesar. The groups worked independently, 
arrived at their different rc^constnictions, and then compared 
resiihs. 

The conflict in evidence immediately became a conflict of 
students. This, in spite of the fact that every strident had been 
pro-Caeshr, inchiding those wlio now were Ciceronians. Indcn?d 
the Ciccronians remained pro-Cacsar. There Nx as no inconsistency 
in this for them because they were not truly engaged with the 
materials. The analogy \\liich comes to mind is the rioter who 
uses the street as a source o^ rocks and bricks but couldn't care 
less about its constniction. The assertions and counter-assertions 
re volved around two issiu's, both of which were irrelevant: the 
relatixe etunpc^tence of the two groups of students, and the rela- 
tive quality of tlic* commentaries and Ciceros letters as sources. 
Tlie latter may sound as if it were appropriate to the real issue, 
but as state<l l)y the studt*nts, it was not. Cicero gives many more 
dates than Caesar. To the Ciceionians, this proved tfieir case. 
But there is no question of thv ordvv of events given in Caesar's 
comnienfaries, and the basic conflict was over order rather than 
dating. This fac t was \sell within the grasp of the children but 
they were not interested in it. The unimportance of the materials 
to the children was nicely pointed up in the following exchange 
between Riehard Eniinett and a Ciceronian; 

Enimett: \S'hich is the* most important chapter in Caesar? 
Cieeronian: \N'e didn^t look ihvm over for informaticm. 
Enunett: Why not? Y4)u had tlu* ehanct'. 
Ciceronian: Yeah, but we didn't. 
Enunett: Why? 

Ciceronian; Because 1 thought Cicero had enough information. 

Tins same Ciceronian Vdtvv suggested that the entire controversy 
could be solved through compromise! 

The incident of tlu^ Caesar-Cicero conflict is intcrestin!i;.Jbe- 
cuuse it demonstratt»s that getting chikln^n to interact with each 
other does not guarantee that they interact with the materials. 
Ofeu, I bi*lievi% the assumption is that motivation and involve- 
ment with the materials art* positively related. In thfs case, quite 
the opposite wa*> true: the students' motivation distracted them 
from the tnie conflict of evidence. The children mad^ extensive 
use of the materials in the "debate,*" but only in a most superficial 
way to provision themselves with ammunition. 
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TABLE 1 

Unambig^ous Quotations 

Students* Answers 



TOTAL 

COBRECT 

NO. OOBRECT/ 



QUEStlONS 


ANSWEX^S 


0Avn> 


DEBBIE 


DENNIS 


JUAN 


PAUL A. 


PAUL L. 


NO* ANSWERS 


1 a 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 




yes 


yes 


5/5 


b 


no 


no 


no . 


yes 




no 


no 


4/5 


3 a 


no 


no 




yes 




y^ 


yes 


1/4 


b 


Pompey 


Caesar ^ 




Caesar 


Caesar 


Pcanpey 


Caesar 


i/5 


c 


traitor 


traitor 














4 a 


Pompey- 


Ca^aT'- 


Caesar- 


Caesar* 


Caesar 




Caesar 


0/5 




writer 


Pompey 


opponents 


people 










6 a 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 




' 5/5 


8 a 


defensive 


defensive 


defenisive 


offensive 


defensive 


defensive 


defensive 


5/6 
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TABLE 2 

Number of Ct>rrect Answers as a Function 

and Xuniln^r of Propositions in Mind 

XUMBFJK OF STi:rS MKAN PKRCENT NUMBER OF 

IN MISV CORHKCT yt'ESTlONS 

1 , 91 4 

2 7 3 

3 100 • 1 

4 25 1 
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TABLE 3 

Distinguishing Ambiguous and Unambiguous Sentences 



AMBIGUOUS SEN^^'CES 



uxAMEacuous sEcrrerrcLS 



NO. WRONG 





2 


5 


7 


1 


3 


4 


6 


a 




David 


yes 


no 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


2 


Debbie 


yes 


no 


no 


yes 


no 


yes 


yes 


yes 


2 


Dennis 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


y^ 


3 


Juan 


yes 


yes 


yes 


no 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


4 


Paul A. 


yes 


no 


yes 


yes 


yes 


no 


yes 


yes 


3 


Paul L. 


yes 


no 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


no 


y& 


3 


No. Wrong 


6 


2 


5 


i 


1 


i 


I 


0 




Mean Percent 




4.3 






0.8 











Test 



Here are some sentences. Read them and then try to answer 
the questions underneath. But beware! Sometimes the questions 
cannot be answered. You have to decide whether or not the 
question can be answered; and then, if you think it can, you have 
to decide what the answer should be. Don't be fooled. Some 
of the questions are tricky. There are some which look at first 
as if they have no answer, but in fact they do have one. And 
others at first seem to have an answer, but really they do not. 

All the sentences, except one, have the question "Can you 
tell?" under them, as well as other questions about the sentence. 
If you think these other questions cannot be answered, then wTite 
**no** after Xan you tell?*' One sentence does not have "^Can you 
tell?" under it. This means you must answer all the other 
questions. 

1. Our friend Pompey has shown neither wisdom or courage 
in anything he has done. Even in his third consulship, when he 
started being a defender of the constitution, he urged the ten 
tribunes to pn)ix)se a bill allowing Caesars candidature in his 
absence. 

— Were Caesar and Pompey once allies? 

— Has Pompey always defended the constitution? 

— Can you tell? 

2. Caesar wrote to Cicero: "I beg of you that I may avail my^lf 
of your advice, influence, position and support of every kind.** 

Does Caesar consider Cicero to be his ally? 

— Can you tell? 

3. But Pompey, behaving dishonorably, takes himself to the 
city of Brindisi and Bellienus, they say, on hearing this, sur- 
rendered. 

— Was Bellienus at Brindisi? . 

— Was Bellienus on Pompey s or on Caesar's side of the 
war? 

— According to the writer, %vas Pomj^ a traitor or 

hero? 

--Can you tell? 
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4. Tight along with Pompey,'* say you. ^rather than he a slave.** 
To what end? To be doomed if beaten by Caesar; to be a slave 
after all if victorious, 

— Who will enslave whom if they are victorious? 

— Can you tell? 

5. Such an idea never occurred to our friend Pompey in former 
times, and least of all in this controversy. 

— Is the writer accusing or defending Pompey in this 
sentence? . 

— Can you tell? 

6. Se\=i*ral Pompeian contingents swelled Caesars ranks and 
"others increased his cavalry strength. 

— Was Pompey able to rely on his troops? 

— Can you tell? 

7. Caesar wrote: ""All units of the Thirteenth were recalled from 
their garrison stations, and wc moved in the direction oj Osimo. 
The town was oeeupii»d under Fiiblius Attius Varus." 

— Is Attius Varus on Caesar s or Pompey s side of the 

eivil war? - 

— Can you tell? 

8. Caesar pointed out that he had left his province to protect 
liimself against his enemies. 

— Did Caesar consider his attack on Italy to he defensive 
or offensive? - - 

— Can you tell? 

9. What terms from Caesar could there be that were preferable 
to Pompey 's abandonment of his country? Why did Pompey do it? 

— Did Pompey accept Caesars terms? 

— Should Pompt*y have accvpted Caesar s terms? 

— Did Pompi*y leave Italy? 

— Should Pompey have left Italy? 
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